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<§HE DEGOI^AritO^ AND Fu^NISHEI^. 



PAST AND PRESENT STYLES IN WINDOW 
DRAPERY, 




HE latest and most fashionable method 
of draping "windows in use at present," 
said the manager of Messrs. W. & J. 
iSIoane's upholstery department, repeat- 
sing my question; "Well, you are doubt- 
j less aware that the old style of window 
i drapery, with its immense rectangular 
lambrequin, heavily ornamented with 
| applique work, and depending from a 
'very complex structure of wood, entitled 
the cornice, has given way to long, soft, . 
uncut drapery, festooned about the cur- 
tain pole and cascading down either 
side of the window in a series of magni- 
ficent jabots, which, I think, is a much 
more graceful method of window adornment than the heavy 
pretentious style that was in vogue some years ago." 

"I cannot do better than illustrate my remarks by means of 
these two designs," continued the manager, "than to show by 
comparison the old and the new styles of window decoration. 
Here in Fig. 1, you see the lambrequin at top, overloaded with 
applique embroidery, and edged with a heavy fringe, and other- 
wise decorated with ropes and tassels. Observe the heavily carved 
cornice, with its classic pediment in the center, from which 
the lambrequin hangs. All this work is now done away 
with, so also, is the applique border to the curtains themselves 
which, as you see, are lined and held back to brass fixtures by 
means of ropes and tassels. Then observe the heavy fringe that 
is attached to the curtain proper. This fringe was made of 
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Fig. 2.— New Style Window Drapery. 



Fig. 1. — Old Style Window Drapery, 



wood mould covered with silk thread, which gave a heavy and 
pretentious appearance to the curtains. 

"Now, here is another illustration," (Fig. 2), "which repre- 
sents the present style of window decoration. You will observe 
that the drapery is caught up in a series of natural folds, which 
are entirely antagonistic to the old style of window drapery. 
The latest and most fashionable way of draping windows, is to 
take, as shown, a piece of drapery fabric, and fasten it in 
naturalistic style, showing as little conventional arrangement as 
possible. It is our rule to advise a lining to window draperies, 
such as will match the ground of the fabric, or it may be of a cream 
tint, a color that does not easily fade. The old method of taking 
your material and cutting and tacking it into festoons and swags 
upon the table, before it was actually put on the windows, is 
entirely done away with, and the present system is much more 
natural, and, we think, much more artistic." 

" Windows," said the manager, "are the eyes of the house, 
and it depends on the artistic treatment of the window as re- 
gards its drapery, what kind of an impression the window will 
make on the eyes of the passer by, who will thereby form an 
idea of the culture, if not the financial standing of its inmates. 
We consider that the most fashionable way of draping a window 
is, to first of all, clothe the glass with what are known as vitrage 
curtains." 

'These light, delicate, airy fabrics of lace are shown in Fig. 
9, as hanging quite close to the glass. Next in order come the 
French festoon shades, that are controlled by the spring roller 
across the top of the window. After these come the lace curtains 
proper, which are festooned on either side to admit as much light 
as possible. Then on top of all come the regulation stuff cur- 
tains, which are made either of silk brocade, or broche tapestry 
attached to a modern cornice at the top of the window casement 
in a series of puffs and festoons, which descend to the floor on 
either side of the window in magnificent jabots or flutings," 
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